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ARMOR WORN IN AMERICA 

A RMOR worn, worn for service, in 
/\ America! — I don't believe it" — 
/\ this from a distinguished visitor 
^ ^ who stood in front of one of the 
cases in The MetropolitanMuseum of Art. 
"Why, my dear fellow, we never had these 
medieval people in our country. " But the 
fact is, none the less, that we did wear 
armor not infrequently in the early days, 
and that in some instances at least, the 
armor was richly wrought and decorated 

— of a type pointed out in one of the 
Museum's cases. 

It was, of course, only in the earliest 
colonial times that armor was worn 
regularly. In the Spanish colonies.it was 
in constant service during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Indeed, it 
was due to their complete panoply that 
Pizarro and Cortez, with their handful 
of adventurers, routed hostile armies. 
That horse-armor was then used, and 
largely used, is incontrovertible, and 
the condition of panic caused among 
the Indians by the invulnerableness of 
the Spaniard cannot be given too much 
weight in the study of the conquest. 
With armored horses the invaders rode 
down masses of natives, and the invention 
of the stirrup of the conquistador es, of 
which a beautifully decorated example 
is shown in the Museum, had its grim 
use in such a struggle. It wab a stirrup 
of great weight with wide flanges at the 
sides and base, and the horseman could 
swing it fatally as he galloped through 
crowded squares. This type of stirrup 
survived in a decadent form until the 
early nineteenth century: its projecting 
flanges were retained only as space for 
decoration, and it is more than probable 
that those who later rode with such a 
stirrup knew little of its ancient use. 

Among the French in Canada armor 
appears to have been in frequent use. 
Champlain sketched himself in half armor 

— a drawing which has given accurate 
data in costume and arms to the present 
commission entrusted with erecting a 
monument to Champlain at Plattsburg. 

In the English colonies elaborate 



equipments were early worn. Portraits 
show that John Smith and Raleigh un- 
questionably appeared in enriched armor. 
Many corselets and head-pieces crossed 
the sea about the time of the Indian wars. 
The redoubtable Captain Underhill wore 
half armor and he records that on one 
occasion his headpiece saved him from 
an arrow which struck him near the fore- 
head. Early town records show presents 
of corselets and casques — thus Plymouth 
received a gift of a score of corselets in 
1635. Sometimes an almost complete 
harness is recorded. The late Mr. Robert 
Sterling Blair, who had studied military 
affairs in the colonies, called the writer's 
attention to the details of a funeral of a 
governor of Massachusetts at which not 
only were the head-piece and corselet 
borne in the procession, but the arm 
pieces, gauntlets, hip guards, even the 
round shield. At the close of the Com- 
monwealth many of the Cromwellians who 
left the home-country probably brought 
with them their arms. Of this period, or 
slightly later, is the portrait of Governor 
Fitz John Winthrop in half armor, and his 
suit is said to be preserved "somewhere 
in New England." The regicides who 
came to Connecticut could hardly have 
come unarmed, and it is more than likely 
that they found the local militia in pre- 
cisely the same gear as in England. Of 
this time was probably the "skeleton in 
armor" which Longfellow pictures, with 
fantastic license, as a viking. 

Armorers, even, were not lacking. 
Corselets and head-pieces were wrought 
in Connecticut (Hartford), but they were 
probably of little interest from the point 
of view of the armorer's art. Buff-coats 
were worn, and one of these, which appears 
to have belonged to Gov. Dudley, is 
preserved in the Hancock-Clarke house 
in Lexington. It is a beautiful example 
of its period. 

The fact is that during the late seven- 
teenth century armor was still in quite 
general use in all American colonies 
and, here as abroad, was worn by the 
highest officers as a part, and a very 
decorative part, of their ceremonial 
dress. Among those who are pictured in 
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armor are Perm, Stuyvesant, Andros, 
Keith, Fairfax, and Nathaniel Johnson. 

During the eighteenth century armor 
still appears in colonial portraits, but it is 
rare — as in the portraits of Oglethorpe, 
Stringer Lawrence, or Lord Amherst. 
The last named wears half armor with 
long tassets as late as 1760, and has a 
head-piece with a movable nasal; he is thus 
pictured in front 
of Quebec by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. 

Thus, armor re- 
mained in vogue 
longer than is gen- 
erally known. Even 
during the Ameri- 
can revolution it ap- 
pears sporadically. 
Kosciuszko, when 
he came to this 
country may have 
brought his armor 
with him, for he ap- 
pears fully armed in 
a portrait dating 
from the end of the 
century; even his 
arm defenses are 
here complete and 
his shoulder guards 
are elaborately em- 
bossed with lion 
heads in ancient 
Polish style. Paul 

Jones, according to his Scotch friend, 
Hyslop, wore a corselet under his coat 
in his fight with the Serapis, a relic which 
Jones afterward gave the Hyslop family. 
The last rudiment of armor was the 
gorget plate which was worn throughout 
the revolution as a regimental ornament. 
It is clearly the survivor of the wide 
guard, or colletin, which covered the 
neck and upper chest, and was overlapped 
by the rim of the corselet. The rev- 
olutionary gorget, which was small, 
usually decorated, and bore the number 
of the regiment, hung from the neck 
by a cord or ribbon, as it appears, for 
example, in an early portrait of Wash- 
ington. 

B. D. 




JEFFERY, FIRST LORD AMHERST 
FROM THE PAINTING BY 



CRETAN POTTERY 

EVERY student of Cretan art is well 
aware that almost the entire har- 
vest of Cretan excavations is 
housed in the Candia Museum. 
Conditions in Crete rarely allow even the 
excavators to take out any important speci- 
mens from the island; and as these rules 
have been in force 
from the beginning 
of the excavation, 
the galleries and 
store-rooms of the 
Museum in Candia 
are full to overflow- 
ing, wh il e other 
countries have only 
a few stray exam- 
ples with which to 
illustrate to their 
public the art and 
civilization of an- 
cient Crete. 

Fortunately M.E. 
Gillieron of Athens 
has reproduced with 
astonishing fidelity 
many of the most 
important frescoes 
and other objects 
found in Crete, and 
it is of these repro- 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS . . ^ r 

ductions that our 
collection of Cretan 
art is largely composed. Conditions being 
thus, the acquisition of a number of 
original vases, obtained by exchange for 
Cypriote material with the Ashmolean 
Museum in Oxford, will be appreciated 
by all who have shown an interest in 
the formation of our collection. But 
again it must be remembered that, 
though the Oxford Museum has had 
peculiar advantages for obtaining Cretan 
originals through its connection with 
excavators such as Sir Arthur Evans and 
Mr. D. Hogarth, the best specimens are 
always rigorously kept in Crete. How- 
ever, the examples just obtained, together 
with the vases and fragments presented 
in 1907 by the American Exploration 
Society through the excavator of Gournia, 
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